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ABSTRACT 

The document is intended to provide practical 
information to custodians and caftteria workers who come inco contact 
with emotionally handicapped (EH) students during the course of their 
work day. An ir.itial section describes typical characteristics of EH 
students and lists examples of such negative behaviors as 
noncompliance, physical and verbal aggression, attention-seeking, and 
inadequate social skills. Next, the role of support staff in relating 
tc the EH student is discussed, including such practical advice as 
knowing whom to contact if behavior problems are observed, exercising 
patience, and refraining from criticizing students in front of 
others. A final list of 10 suggestions for handling surface behavior 
includes fairness, planned ignoring, making efforts to enhance 
students' self-esteem, and being specific, consistent, and simple 
with rules. (JW) 
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When people think about special education and handicapped students* they 
often think about those students whose disabilities are visible, However# 
students with emotional handicaps (EH) have problems that are not often 
visible. 

The students with emotional handicaps come to our attention because they 
demonstrate behaviors that are excessive and significantly different from 
their peers. While each student has different strengths and weakresses. 
there are mme characteristics they all share. 

One characteristic an £H student exhibits is an inability to learn whirh 
cannot be explained bv Intenfirtual . cc.pc|nryr o r hPalth factors . The 
inability to learn is not because they are mentally handicapped or have 
other disabilities, such as deafness, blindness, or physical handicaps. 
Emotionally handicapped students generally have average to above average 
intelligence, but are not achieving academically to their potential 1n the 
classroom. They may be below grade levfl in academic skills, have short 
attention spans, be unable to concentrate, have a poor memory, be careless 
and disorganized, and seek excessive amounts of attention. 

Another characteristic of the EH student is the inabiHtv to huild or 
maintain .satisfactorv interpersonal rftlationgh ips with peers and teachers . 
The student may not be able to develop close friendships or have the 
ability to work and play cooperatively with others. They lack the ability 
to demonstrate sharing and making appropriate choices for social 
interaction. Examples of this behavior are students feeling persecuted and 
threatened by others. They may also repeatedly annoy others while feeling 
no remorse or guilt. Difficulties with authority (you are an authority 
figure) is also frequently noted. They resist rules, resent advice or 
constructive criticism, insist on having their own way, and are unwilling 
to compromise. 

A third characteristic of the EH student Is ina ppropriate types of behavior 
or feelings under normal circumstances . These feelings may be exhibited as 
obsessive-compulsive behavior such as constantly erasing or recopying work. 
They cannot accept change of activities or persistent repetition of 
activities or acts. These students may engage in magical thinking, 
excessive fantasizing or delusions about their abilities and rnay 
misinterpret situations. Sexual ^)ehavior may be inappropriate. 
Preoccupation with sex, exhibitionism, and public masturbation have been 
noted. Students may exhibit temper tantrums, explosive uncontrolled anger, 
and may be easily provoked. Students may harm others physically and 
destroy property without thinking about the consequences. 

A fourth characteristic may be a general pervasive mood of unhapplness or 
depression* Students who are depressed may exhibit a loss of interest in 
usual past-times, loss of appetite, low energy level, fatigue, insomnia, 
social withdrawal, and/or suicidal tendencies. They may be physically 
abusive. Students may refuse to take a bath or complete everyday self-care 
activities. 

The fifth characteristic of the EH student is a tendency to do^elon 

physical — symptoms or fears associated with personal or school problems . 

These fears may be exhibited as nightmares, refusal to go to bed, 
unrealistic fear of possible harm, physical symptoms or complaints 
(headaches, stomachaches). They may also worry excessively about future 
events, lack self-confidence, become excessively dependent on aJults, and 
become easily frustrated when they fail at a task. 



The preceding characteristics describe a wide range of behaviors which may 
be seen In a student with emotional handicaps, " Emotionally handicapped- 
students will not have all of the characteristics discussed, out typically 
may demonstrate several types of the behavioral difficulties. Examples of 
behaviors of emotionally handicapped students follow. 

GENERAL NONCOMPLIANCE 
Being late 

Will not follow directions 

Will not remain In assigned seat 

PHYSICAL AGGRESSION 
Kicking 
Hitting 
Biting 
Spitting 

Throwing objects 
Destruction of property 
Self-abusive behavior 

VERBAL AGGRESSION 
Swearing 
Verbal threats 
Name calling 
Teasing 

ATTENTION SEEKING BEHAVIORS 
Excessive talking 
Obscene gestures 
Making faces 
Annoying nols^^s 
Removing clothing 

POOR SELF-CONCEPT 
Mood swings 

Under/ over estimation of self-importance 

INADEQUATE SOCIAL SKILLS 
Manlpul atlon 
Hostility 

Relationships with others 

The emotionally handicapped student may participate In special classes from 
one hour per week to as much as all day every day of the week. The 
decision on the type of classroom assignment Is made at a school 
conference. The conference Is called a Case Conference, and members of the 
Case Conference Committee include: student^s parent or guardian, school 
admlnlstrat'jr, and the special education teacher. The Case Conference 
Committee may also Include bus drivers, teacher aides, the student and 
other support staff. 

At the conference the studonts academic, emotional and behavioral 
functioning will be discussed. A plan will be developed at the conference 
which outlines the activities In which the student may participate. The 
behavior management plan Is discussed and outlined. This plan Is referred 
to as the Individualized Educational £rogram (lEP). 
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The student and parents have a legal right to limit Information being 
. provided to people outside the school community. The confidentiality 
policy of the Individual school corporation determines which personnel have 
SnHr* J t ^^"'^^"t's educational records. Support ^t^ff m..^t not Hi.mcc 
s t u dent , hfthflvlor s , nrohlems, or rernrn^ with nth^rc . support staff may be 
asked or required to keep records on student behavior. Written reports 
must be: 

1) Be written legibly 

2) Be written in detail 

3) Note dete and time of incident 

4) Include statements of facts about the incident and the student's 
behavior or condition. 

The EH classroom is designed to increase the student's academic and 
behavioral skills. This Includes teaching the student to solve problems, 
how to improve thei- self-concept and how to relate appropriately tn adults 
and peers. Support personnel such as bus drivers, secretaries, cafeteria 
workers, and custodians do provide services to the student. Other support 
personnel may Include professionals from the Welfare Department, the 
Juvenile Courts and Community Mental Health Centers. These support 
personnel are a very important part of the student's total prograMi. 

The nudent interacts with many people during the day. Each of you have an 
opportunity to Impact on the student outside of the classroom. Learning 
how to communicate effect", cly and manage student behavior is a very 
important part of your contact with the student. Building self-esteem in 
students is a very important factor in communications with the student. 
Support staff provide positive reinforcement for behavior management. 

Page 4 is a tipsheet for custodians and cafeteria workers which provides 
some reminders about dealing with emotionally handicapped students. Pages 
5 and 6 are suggestions for handling behaviors that were developed by Nick 
Seta, juvenile probation officer in Cincinnati. These two documents should 
provide useful information in assisting custodians and cafeteria workers to 
interact with emotionally handicapped students. 
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TIPSHEET 

TIPSHEET FOR CUSTODIANS AND CAFETERIA WORKERS 

1. Ask questions of the EH teacher about the students program and their 
behaviors and expectations. 

2. Be friendly; work on establishing a good rapport wl-:h students. 

3. If observing behavior problemsf know who to contact. 

4. Be patient. 

5. Don't take negative comments personally. 

6. Don't raise your voice with the student. 

7. Ask for help In dealing with behaviors quickly. 

8. Maintain a sense of humor. 

9. Don't c»-1t1c1ze or embarrass students In front of others. 
10. Communicate with a sense of sincere concern fo^ the child. 
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■qURfigSTIONS FOR HAMni TKir, SllkFAPF RFHAVrnP 



THEY DO WORK I 



KNOW YOUR PIIRPOSF. RTr,HT AND RF.qpnN«;TRTI TTY . . . 

PURPOSE — To direct and redirect t' e behavior of youngsters In a 
manner effective and comfortable to us as managers and healthy and 
productive for the children In our care. 

BIfitil — This Implies the very sensitive and personal right of guiding 
and controlling the behavior of other human beings - The "Right of 
Management." 

R E SPQN5TRT I ITY — In exercising our Right cf Management we must also 
accept the Responsibilities that are attached to that Right, namely: 
Reciprocal Dianlty and Role MnriflUnq , 

HAVE A PHTIOfflPHY . . . 

You are people who are Involved In and Influence the lives of others. 
As such people you must have a strong* personal philosophy about wf^at 
you are doing. It must be a philosophy of which you are completely 
convinced ... Our field is rampait with theories of how you should 
teach a kid. discipline a kid. motivate a kid, etc. If you are not 
strong in your own thoughts and feelings* you will end up following* 
floundering and frustrated; wondering why "people don't make up their 
minds*" when you should be making up yours. 

SGMETTMES TT'S RFTTFR N OT TQ .SFF OR MFAR . . . 

Planned ignoring is the ability to select which behavior to intervene 
with and which to Ignore. You cannot interfere with all of your 
children's behavior and be effective. This technique permits the 
dissipation of tensions allowing youngsters to stop their own behavior 
(strolling* touching). 

USE A .STfiN. .qnilND OR I OOK . . . 

In many Instances a word or motion provides enough intervening support 
to enable youngsters to handle their impulses. Actions such as 
yelling* cursing* moving* etc.* can be stopped by a simple sign* sound 
or look . . . So often we raise tfie roof when we only need to >alse 
our eyebrows. 

BE FATR . , . 

If you do not witness an Incident* handle all parties alike* ignore or 
give equal treatment. 

(BEWARE OF Y OUR RTASFS . 
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6. BECOMg QKiF OF THEIR FANS . . . 



Build your kids up by showing interest in their work, projects, play# 
etc, • • • Exude praise and amazement over their accomplishments • • . 
Show excif ment with them about their successes . • . They love 
phrases such as, "Did you do that by yourself?", "Is this really 
yours?", "When did you get that good?" 

7. BE SPECIFIC^ CQNSISTFNT, SIMPL F TN Y OUR RUt ES . . . (SIMPLE, DIRECT AND 
CORRECT) 

This is especially true with young children. Tell them iiliat you want. 
Keep procedures simple and avoid vague rules. Complexity lends itself 
to confusion and leaves children with only one option - TO ACT OUT. 
Once your requests are known, maintain consistency ... An organized 
house routine not only tells kids what is expected of theM, but what 
they can expect in return. ISN»T THIS WHAT WE ALL WANT IN QUR JOBS ? 

8. SAVE YOUR THREATS . . . 

We usually regret making them. We make them when we are angry. We say 
we* re going to do things we cannot do, should not do or do not even 
want to do* More importantly threats move us from a position of power 
to one of no choice. We put the trigger into the hands of the 
youngsters. 

9. USE THE PQSTTT VE RATHER THAN THE NFf^ATTVF . . . 

Too often we violate this rule by ignoring youngsters until they 
misbehave, thus focusing their attention on incorrect behavior . . . 
Too often we use negative statements of control ... WeMl say "Take 
your feet off the chair," when we should say "Put >our feet on the 
floor." Or we say "Stop leaving your coat on the chairs," instead of 
"Hang up your coat." Negative statements do not tell a youngster what 
to do. This sets us up for MALICIOUS OBEDIENCE I 

10. BECOME AN ARTIST , , , 

Managing and coordinating human behavior is pure art . . . Molding/ 
guiding, and controlling human behavior is the most demanding of all 
the arts . . . Artists cause QdANfiE and leave an IMPRINT . . . The 
three qualities essential to artistry are: 

A) COMMITMENT 8) DEVELOPMENT/PROGRESS C) ENDURANCE 

1) Statement of Goal ]) Continuous Growth 1) Immortality 

2) Self-Assessment 2) Ongoing Self-Assessment 2) Excellence 



Source: Nick Seta, Juvenile Probation Officer, Cincinnati, Ohio 



